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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Excellent progress is being made on the year- 
round program of The President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

It has been encouraging to see the good results 
achieved through Governors’, mayors’ and com- 
munity committees in the States and Territories. 
Through these effective groups, the Congressional 
Resolution and the Presidential Proclamation rela- 
tive to NEPH Week have been followed to success- 
ful conclusions the year-round. 

Every State and community has a big stake in 
the employment of the physically handicapped. 
This is why employers, civic organizations, major 
veteran organizations, service clubs, and individu- 
als should become more active, where possible, in 
the program to find suitable jobs for the handi- 
capped people of our Nation. 

We have learned it is not enough to concentrate 
our efforts on 1 week only in observing NEPH 
Week. We must intensify our efforts before, dur- 
ing, and after the special NEPH drive each year, 
and by doing so it will serve a stimulating purpose 
for alerting the public in general to help resolve 
employment problems of the physically handi- 
capped. 

The Federal Government has taken the lead in 
the employment of the handicapped, as the records 
reveal. We in the Department of Labor are proud 
of our record of employing disabled persons, and 
this is assurance of a continuance of wholehearted 
support of the Department of Labor in furthering 
employment opportunities for the physically 
handicapped of our Nation. 
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Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has an- 
nounced a new national policy on employment of 
school-age youth. 

First, it urges all young people, parents, teach- 
ers, and advisers to see to it that boys and girls get 
as much education as possible—that they at least 
complete high school. 

Secondly, it specifies proper conditions of em- 
ployment for those youngsters who work, either 
part or full time, in order that their job experience 
may be as valuable as possible to them. 

Recommendations in the policy statement in- 
clude the follow ing: 

To conserve, build, and wisely use the capacities 
of youth for their best development and their long- 
range contribution to the Nation’s strength, it is 
recommended that employers, placement workers, 
schools, parents, unions, government, and com- 
munity groups adopt practices that will: 

1. Encourage boys and girls to get the best edu- 
cation they cap, and at least to complete high 
school. 

2. Encourage schools to adjust their curricula 
and services to meet more adequately the needs of 
young people. 

3. Help young people take advantage of voca- 
tional guidance services, of training opportunities, 
and of placement services that can help them find 
jobs suited to their interests and vocational and 
physical capacities. 

4. Help young men make use of opportunities in 
military service that will advance their long-range 
vocational objectives. 

5. See that young men at or near draft age are 
given full opportunity for employment until called 
into military service. 

6. Arrange, under careful supervision, suitable 
part-time and vacation jobs that will provide con- 
structive experiences while allowing time and 
energy for education, recreation, and personal 
development. 

7. Continuously observe and support full main- 
tenance and enforcement of child-labor and school- 
attendance laws. 
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Tobin Urges More Schooling, Good Work Conditions for Youth 


8. Assure good working conditions for employed 
youth under 18 by (a) providing a safe and health- 
ful place to work; (b) seeing that young workers 
are treated with understanding and respect; (c) 
giving good supervision, training, and a chance to 
develop on the job; (d) giving them full protection 
of labor and social security laws; and (e) providing 
at least one full day of rest in seven. 

9. Protect children from employment at too 
early an age. 


Developed With Committee Aid 

The policy was developed with the aid and ap- 
proval of the Advisory Committee on Young Work- 
ers to the Bureau of Labor Standards, United 
States Department of Labor. It incorporates sug- 
gestions of the Office of Defense Mobilization Com- 
mittee on Manpower Policy. 

“This policy statement,’’ Secretary Tobin said, 
“is not intended to prevent young people from 
working. Suitable work experience broadens and 
matures young workers. Its purpose is to encourage 
every young person to get all the training he can to- 
ward a successful career, a well-rounded life, and 
the ability to contribute to the Nation’s security 
and welfare.”’ 

The policy was drawn up because of the shortage 
of young people today when manpower is urgently 
needed by the Nation. Its sponsors say 2 million 
fewer babies were born in the depression thirties 
than in the preceding decade, and that over a quar- 
ter of our 8 million teen-agers are working today 
twice as many as in 1940. 

Sponsors of the policy statement feel concern for 
the effect of too long hours on young people. They 
point out that school takes about 25 hours a week 
outside of home work, clubs, and sports; that most 
employed students work 15 or more hours a week; 
and that jobs plus school may add up to more than 
the 40-hour national standard for adults. As a re- 
sult school work suffers. 

When the going gets hard, the study showed, 
young people who are trying to combine school and 
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work, give up school. More high-school youth are 
applying for full-time work permits than at any 
time within the past 5 years. More are dropping out 
of school. Once a youngster has left school he sel- 
dom returns even if he finds his job a dead-end or 
if he loses it. 

“So,” Secretary Tobin said, “we end up with 
wasted lives, waste of the Nation’s most precious 
asset for the future—its skilled workers and re- 
sponsible citizens. Never more than now does the 
Nation need skilled, educated people for defense. 
We need, for example, tens of thousands of 
engineers. Yet, only 26,000 were graduated this 
year. For the sake of the young people themselves, 
their parents, teachers, employers, our towns, and 
our Nation, teen-agers cannot afford to let a 
wrong job, fatigue, or discouragement interfere 
with completion of education.” 


Requires Positive Action 

The policy states: “The effective use of present 
manpower and the development of the Nation’s 
future manpower requires positive action to guide 
present employment of young people into useful 
rather than wasteful channels. Their educational 
development is youth’s first responsibility and 
their primary contribution to the Nation’s 
strength. The employment of young workers 
beyond reasonable limits, in either part-time or 
full-time jobs, is a serious threat to their education 
and health and to the full development of the 
Nation’s manpower and human resources. Good 
planning, adequate assistance in vocational choice 
and preparation, good supervision, and good 
working conditions are essential if young people 
are to contribute to the labor force effectively and 
without detriment to their educational and 
personal development.” 

“The voluntary cooperative action of employers, 
unions, placement workers, schools, parents, youth, 
government, and community groups, in develop- 
ing and applyiag practices that will carry out these 
policies, will be a vital contribution toward serving 
the Nation’s objective of developing and effectively 
using its manpower for defense and for essential 
civilian needs,’ Tobin said. 

Copies of the National Policy on Youth Employ- 
ment may be obtained by writing the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Wage-Hour Flyer Tells Why 
Children Should Go to School 


A single-page flyer, printed in English and 
Spanish, is being distributed to thousands of farm 
workers throughout the Nation by the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the 
Department of Labor. 

The flyer informs the farm workers that all 
children need education, that they have a right to 
it, and that a Federal law gives children time to 
go to school. (It does not apply to children work- 
ing on their parents’ own farm.) 

It informs the workers that some men from the 
United States Department of Labor may talk to 
them about this law. It assures them that these 
men are their friends and that they want to help 
the workers and their children. 

The flyer concludes with this statement: “Do 
not let your children under 16 work in the fields 
during school hours. Send them to school instead. 
Children over 16 may work at any time in the 
fields. Have papers with you to show their age.”’ 


2-Year Sentence Imposed 
In Federal Insurance Fraud 


Mrs. Thelma B. Johannes, of Dayton, Ohio, was 
recently sentenced to three concurrent terms by 
the United States District Court when she pleaded 
guilty to obtaining compensation from the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
sation by filing fraudulent claims. 

Mrs. Johannes admitted collecting nearly $10,000 
in dependency compensation under the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act. She pleaded 
guilty on each of three counts which charged 
that she had filed a statement with the Govern- 
ment to the effect that she had not remarried 
after the death of her husband, February 5, 1931. 
He was a Government inspector fatally injured at 
that time. 

It was disclosed that Mrs. Johannes had re- 
married in April 1942, but continued to collect 
dependency benefits until November 1951. Every 3 
months she had fraudulently signed affidavits stat- 
ing that she was unmarried. 
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Bureau Advises 
Women Over 40 
Looking for Jobs 


“Over 40 and looking for a job?” 

If so, do not be apologetic about your age, but 
concentrate on such advantages as dependability, 
accuracy, good judgment, and willingness to take 
responsibility. This advice, which comes from the 
United States Department of Labor’s Women’s 
Bureau, is incorporated in a new leaflet directed 
specifically to the over-40 job-seeking women of 
the United States. 

Just how many women fall in this category is 
not known, but the Bureau believes that the num- 
ber is sizable. This viewpoint, it adds, is supported 
by two factors: (1) there are more older women in 
the population than ever before; and (2) older 
women, as a rule, are freer from home responsibili- 
ties than are the mothers of young children. 

First off, the leaflet advises the women to pre- 
pare for the new job through adequate training. 
“This,” it stresses, ‘‘ means up-to-date training, not 
what you learned during World War II or earlier.”’ 
In most communities, the leaflet points out, trade 
or high schools offer such courses as quantity food 
preparation and serving, practical nursing, dress- 
making and alterations, interior decorating, clean- 
ing and dyeing. 

In the choice of occupation, the older woman 
willdo well, the leaflet suggests, to stick to her last 
to select a field which is open to women of her 
age. Department stores, for instance, traditionally 
have hired women over 40 as sales clerks, adjust- 
ment clerks, comparative shoppers, or wrapping- 
desk clerks. Hospitals employ them as nurses’ aides 
and hotels utilize their services in housekeeping 
departments. Real estate offices, restaurants, and 
factories also hire them and, according to various 
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reports, find them very satisfactory workers. Still 
other women in the 40-plus group find jobs as 
house mothers in girls’ schools or children’s institu- 
tions, as production workers in defense plants, or 
as resident managers in apartment houses. 

Less favorable to women over 40 is the clerical 
field. In that area of employment, the leaflet notes, 
rigid age restrictions may act as a deterrent and 
there also is the likelihood of severe competition 
with younger workers 


“Hard to Fill’ Jobs 


Well worth remembering, it is pointed out, is the 
fact that “hard to fill” jobs are easier to get. Un- 
popular because of their nature, jobs of this kind 
often are shunned by young girls, but may suit a 
person of more mature years. A woman over 40, for 
example, may not object to irregular hours occa- 
sionally, or even to week-end work. She may also 
consider it no real hardship if her place of employ- 
ment is distant from motion-picture theaters or 
other entertainment. 

In their quest for employment, women over 40 
are advised to use these specific channels: (1) the 
public employment office and its counseling facili- 
ties; (2) the placement bureau of their trade union, 
professional association, or college; and (3) the lo- 
cal newspaper. “Help wanted” advertisements con- 
tain information of specific employer needs; pews 
columns often announce the opening of factories, 
branch banks, and other enterprises. These new 
business ventures usually are accompanied by at 
least some new job opportunities and firstcomers 
may have a definite advantage. 











Dorothy Abbas was 17 this summer and was 
graduated from high school in her home town of 
Delavan, Minn. She planned to go on to college. 

She wanted to earn money to help pay her ex- 
penses in college so she joined numerous of her 
high-school classmates in going to work at the local 
vegetable canning plant. 

Dorothy had worked at the cannery a year ago. 
Because of that, and because she appeared ma- 
ture—more so than many of the girls—the person- 
nel manager didn’t ask her how old she was, and 
had not looked at her birth certificate which was 
on file. 

They gave her a job driving a high-lift truck, 
which shifted loaded pallets of vegetables from 
farm trucks and carried them to the start of the 
cannery processing line. She had to pass other farm 
trucks on her route. And one of them, while she was 
passing, backed up. It crashed into Dorothy’s truck 
and tipped it over on its side. Dorothy, her head 
crushed between the heavy overhead guard rail on 
her high-lift truck and the concrete loading plat- 
form, was killed almost instantly. 

If the personnel department of the canning 
company had checked Dorothy’s birth certificate, 
the accident wouldn’t have happened—at least to 
Dorothy. Operating such a truck is an occupation 
forbidden to minors under 18 by Hazardous Order 
No. 7, issued by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin for the protection of young workers under 
provisions of the Federal Wage and Hour law. 


Dorothy Was 17 
And Planned 
To Go to College 


<— Fatal truck, in which Dorothy Abbas, inset, was 
killed. Picture of machine is a reproduction of a small 
snapshot made by Federal representative John P. Martin 
while investigating the tragedy. 


Company officials accepted full responsibility 
for assigning Dorothy Abbas to a hazardous occu- 
pation. The personnel manager explained that the 
firm, which employs hundreds of minors, had set 
up what they thought was a fool-proof system to 
avoid illegal employment of minors. It went so 
far as to require birth certificates for all minors 
under 19 and for some 19 and 20 who appeared 
younger. He said that because Dorothy had worked 
for the company before, and because she appeared 
older than her age, he had no doubt in his mind 
about her age, and put her on the job without 


checking her age certificate. 


Boy, 16, Killed by Elevator 

Another fatal accident occurred when a 16-year- 
old-boy was operating an elevator in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Albert Rogers was the victim. His head 
was pinned between the descending freight ele- 
vator and the shaft. He also was working in viola- 
tion of Hazardous Occupation Order No. 7. 

These hazardous occupation orders, of which 
there are now 11, prescribe 18 as the minimum 
age for employment in the occupations they 
describe. Employers can be certain, the Wage and 
Hour Division officials emphasize, that they are 
observing the law’s minimum age provisions by 
obtaining a State or Federal certificate of age 
for every minor they employ. 
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One Out of Five Workers 
Still With 1940 Employers 


Thirteen million, or about one out of five of the 
59,000,000 members of the Nation’s civilian work 
force in January 1951, had been with the same 
employers since Pearl Harbor or before. 

This is one of several disclosures made by 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in an analysis of material gathered by 
the Bureau of the Census. The analysis appears 
in the current Monthly Labor Review. 

The January 1951 total included many persons 
who could not possibly have had a continuous 
The total 


work force included many men who interrupted 


job for a decade because of their age. 


their civilian careers to serve inthe armed forces, 
and others affected by their age groups. The 
proportion with long-job tenure therefore, the 
BLS study concludes, was the older worker. 

The occupational distribution of men and 
women with jobs dating back a decade or more 
follows: 


Men Women 
Number Number 
mil (mil- 


lions Percent lions) Percent 
All workers employed in jobs 
acquired prior to World 
War II 10. 6 100 «624 100 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kin- 


dred workers 2.2 21 (‘) 2 
Operatives and kindred work- 

ers 1.7 16 5 19 
Farmers and farm managers- 18 17 (*) 3 
Managers, officials, and pro- 

prietors, except farm 1.8 17 2 9 
Professional, technical, and 

kindred workers-_--- ; 8 7 4 15 
Clerical and kindred workers- 7 7 6 25 
Sales workers - - re 4 4 l 6 
Service workers, including pri- 

vate household workers. - - 5 5 .4 15 
Laborers, farm and nonfarm- 7 6 .1 6 


Less than 100,000. 


Occupationally, workers with long-term attach- 
ment to their jobs were concentrated in four 
major groups. The most important of these was 
the skilled group of craftsmen and foremen. 
Significantly a large proportion of the men still 
occupying pre-World War II jobs were also work- 
ing as semiskilled operatives. 

The other two ranking groups represent the 
self-employed and managerial personnel, both on 
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and off the farm, and they also include substantial 
numbers of older men. 

White-collar work was the predominant field 
of concentration among women with jobs acquired 
before World War II. In fact, 25 percent were 
engaged in a clerical capacity; another 15 percent 
in professional and technical work. Almost a 
fifth of the women with long-term attachment to 
their jobs were working as semi-skilled operatives. 


ILO Revises Convention 
For Maternity Protection 


One item on the agenda of the 35th Conference 
of the International Labor Organization at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, this summer dealt with the 
revision of the Maternity Protection Convention. 

The original Maternity Convention was one of 
six adopted at the first conference of the ILO, 
held in Washington in 1919. Eighteen countries 
have ratified this Convention, but after 33 years 
it was decided that it should be reviewed and 
modified where experience has indicated it was 
necessary. 

The revised Convention sets four standards: 

1. The right of a woman worker to leave her 
job for a period of at least 12 weeks at the time 
of childbirth, half of which must come after child- 
birth, and the remainder before or after childbirth 
as she wishes. 

2. The right of the woman to return to her job 
after the leave expires. 

3. The provision of certain cash benefits as a 
disability insurance during the time of her leave. 

4. The right to medical care. 

The Maternity Convention is more pertinent to 
the situation of the United States than it was 30 
years ago, because during World War II and 
continuing through the present time the employ- 
ment of married women of childbearing age has 
greatly increased. Today there are more married 
women with family responsibilities than single 
women; and over 15 million working women have 
children under 6 years old. The ILO consulted 
with the World Health Organi:ation in preparing 
data for consideration of the revision, and the new 
Convention is in line with the basic health 
standards recommended by WHO. 

The revised convention was adopted by a vote 
of 114 for, 36 against, and 25 abstentions. 








The eighth observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, October 5-11, will 
be the signal for one of the most extensive man- 
matching job hunts in history. 

Operating under a slogan that the handicapped 
are “Ready, Willing, and Able,”’ the emphasis this 
year is on greater community organization and ac- 
tion during the entire year. 

Governors’ committees in all the States and Ter- 
ritories are working closely with the President’s 
Committee to direct local programs “toward em- 
ployers with jobs to offer, including small employ- 
ers who may not have been asked to cooperate 
before.”’ 

Emphasizing this theme, Vice Admiral Ross T. 


1952 NEPH Week Will Stress Action on Local Programs 


MelIntire, Committee Chairman, has pointed out 


that in his native Oregon 157 employers hired 
handicapped workers for the first time last vear. 
“And,” he says, “Oregon cannot be considered a 
State with a preponderance of large employers. 
What has been done there and elsewhere can, and 
should, be done everywhere.”’ 

In a message to Chairmen of Governors’ com- 
mittees and community leaders, Admiral MelIn- 
tire stated that “many men and women among us 
who have certain physical imperfections are ready, 
willing, and able to perform well a multitude of 
tasks in business, industry, agriculture, the trades, 
and professions. Respecting the God-given dignity 
of each individual, we must also be ready, willing, 





Disabled veterans, at work at the Fibrous-Glass Insulation Co. at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., make a last-minute inspection before the packs 
are crated for shipment. Left to right: Edward Ornoski, Zigmund Cioczko, foreman of the plant, and Noah Sharp. 
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and able to work for equality of job opportunity 
for handicapped workers. 

Highlight of the pre-NEPH Week campaign was 
the September 4 meeting of the President’s Com- 
mittee at which President Truman spoke for the 
last time to the group of volunteer citizens working 
at national, State, and local levels. Following the 
President’s address, Jack Northrop, President of 
Northrop Aircraft Ine., spoke of his company’s 
experience with handicapped workers. 

Governor W. Kerr Scott of North Carolina told 
of the activities in his State in providing jobs for 
the handicapped. Admiral McIntire outlined the 
1952-53 objectives, and a United Mine Workers’ 
film, ““A New Beginning’? was shown as a finale. 
The Navy Band plaved and Archbishop Patrick A. 
O’ Boyle of Washington pronounced the invocation. 

The meeting followed by 2 weeks the issuance of 
the annual Proclamation by the President, calling 
upon all groups and organizations to cooperate 
fully with the objectives of the NEPH drive. 


Major Objectives 


Among the major objectives this vear are several 
new ones and some old objectives restated in light 
of present needs. Among them are the following: 

Encourage all employers to hire qualified handi- 
capped workers, including those with severe dis- 
abilities; 

Encourage the handicapped to apply for 
hecessary services; 

Improve and expand counseling and selective 
placement services for the handicapped in the 
public employment offices; 

Encourage greater community support of pri- 
vate and public agencies providing services for 
preparation and placement of handicapped 
workers. 

Auxiliary objectives this year are to ask physi- 
cians to use preemployment examinations to 
match or restore the worker’s abilities to the job 
requirements rather than as a search for rejectable 
defects. Union officials are urged to become more 
familiar with the capabilities of the handicapped 
and to participate more actively in plant programs 
for their employment. Early referral for vocational 
and physical rehabilitation of injured workers is 
also recommended, and communities are asked to 
and employ the 


conduct surveys to find 


handicapped. 
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READY, WILLING 
and 


1952 NEPH-Week poster. It depicts a handicapped but 
qualified worker waiting for a signal from an employer to 
go to work. 


Informational materials this year include many 
new ideas and suggestions. A 1952 symbol in red, 
white, and blue is being used as window and dis- 
play stickers. It features the messages ‘Employ the 
Handicapped” and “Ability Counts.”’ New pocket 
calendars are being distributed through the cour- 
tesy of the Disabled American Veterans Service 
Foundation. The DAV also is sponsoring the na- 
tional prizes for the fifth annual NEPH Essay 
Contest. Judges include Henry Viscardi of the New 
York “J. O. B.—Just One Break’? Committee and 
Governor Okey Patteson of West Virginia, both 
double amputees. 

A physician’s award will be presented for the 
first time this year. The winner is Dr. Henry J. 
Kessler of New Jersey, famed surgeon and rehabil- 
itation expert who has made an international con- 
tribution to the handicapped. Dr. Kessler served in 
the Navy during World War II. Although the 
award was announced by President Truman, it 
will not be presented until early in January at the 
meeting of the Congress on Physical Medicine. 











BLS Reports Earnings 
In Millwork, Heating Apparatus 


Results of earnings surveys conducted last 
winter by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are now available for the millwork 
and the heating apparatus industries. The surveys 
were conducted in six large cities. 

Millwork Industry 

In the millwork industry, cabinetmakers were 
among the highest paid production workers. Their 
earnings averaged from $1.68 an hour in St. Louis 
to $2.18 in Chicago. Straight-time average hourly 
earnings for most occupational groups studied ex- 
ceeded $1.75 in Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle, while pay levels were somewhat 
lower in Minneapolis-St. Paul and St. Louis. 

Assemblers, saw operators, and planer operators 
were paid comparatively high wages, with aver- 
ages ranging from $1.43 for assemblers in St. Louis 
to $2.19 for cutoff saw operators in Chicago. At 
the other end of the wage scale, averages for stock 
handlers and hand truckers ranged from $1.24 an 
hour in Chicago to $1.77 in San Francisco. 

Production workers typically were provided a 
week’s vacation after a year’s service and granted 
six paid holidays annually. 


Heating Apparatus Industry 


Hand welders (class A), performing the more 
difficult welding operations, were generally the 
highest paid processing workers in the heating 
apparatus industry. 

Average earnings for welders exceeded $2 an 
hour in three of the six areas covered by the sur- 
vey, and ranged from an average of $1.76 in St. 
Louis to $2.14 in Chicago. 

Numerically, assemblers were the most impor- 
tant, and were classified into three groups (class 
A, B, and C). Average hourly earnings of Class B, 
the largest group, ranged from $1.57 in Los 
Angeles to $1.78 in Cleveland. 

Janitors were the lowest paid workers covered, 
with average rates ranging from $1.04 an hour in 
Philadelphia to $1.32 in Cleveland. Class B punch- 
press operators were the only workers studied paid 
predominantly on an incentive basis. Their average 
hourly earnings were $1.73 in Chicago, $1.67 in 
Cleveland, $1.51 in Los Angeles, and $1.41 in St. 
Louis. 








UMW Fund Aids 257,949 
At Total Cost of $126,338,269 


The United Mine Workers’ Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund paid out $126,338,269.50 in beneficiary 
payments to 257,949 individuals during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, the annual report of the fund 
disclosed. 

In the same period payments to the fund, at 
30 cents per ton of bituminous coal mined, totaled 
$126,504,521.69, leaving a net carryover of 
$162,252.29. This was added to the fund’s previous 
unexpended balance of $99,339 ,642.84. 

Pension payments for the year were $51,762,- 
639.35 to 45,339 retired miners at the rate of $100 
per month. Besides pensions, benefit payments 
were made for hospital and medical care, reha- 
bilitation for the disabled, maintenance aid for the 
permanently and totally disabled, death benefits 
and maintenance for widows and orphans, and 
disaster benefits for families of miners killed or 
severely injured in the coal mines. Many received 
more than one benefit. A total of 366,650 benefits 
were paid. 

The report covered only the bituminous coal 
industry. A separate fund operates in the anthra- 
cite field. 

The report disclosed that 685 miners were 
killed during the fiscal year, an increase of 135 
over the previous year. In the same _ period 
30,525 were injured, compared to 28,380. The fund 
paid $11,704,531 to 33,515 survivors of deceased 
miners. 


CIO Booklet Tells How 
To “Sell’’ Foreign Unionists 


A new pamphlet published by the CIO Depart- 
ment of Education and Research advises its 
member unions that one of the best ways to 
develop mutual understanding among workers 
of the democratic nations is to “invite a trade 
unionist from another country to visit your union, 
your town.” 

The pamphlet, entitled “The Odds Are Up To 
You,” is designed to show the need for supporting 
democratic programs throughout the world. 
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Massachusetts has just become the second State 
to set a statutory minimum-wage rate of 75 cents 
an hour, thus equaling the rate set under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

The Massachusetts amendment, raising the for- 
mer 65-cent rate, enacted in 1949, to 75 cents, was 
approved July 2, 1952. The Federal 75-cent rate 
went into effect January 25, 1950. The first State 
to set a statutory minimum equal to the Federal 
rate was Connecticut, which passed such an act 
July 5, 1951. 

In addition to Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
three other States and two Territories have mini- 
mum-wage laws that apply to men, women, and 
minors: New Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The New Hamp- 
shire act sets a 50-cent-an-hour minimum rate, 
enacted in 1949; and the Hawaii act sets a mini- 
mum rate of 40 cents an hour, with time and one- 
half required for work beyond 48 hours a week. 
The minimum-wage laws of New York, Rhode 
Island, and Puerto Rico set no statutory rate. 

Six of the seven acts (all but that of Hawaii) 
provide wage board procedure under which mini- 
mum wages may be set, industry by industry. The 
usual procedure is that the State Commissioner of 
Labor appoints a tripartite wage board to investi- 
gate wages in a given industry. He may do this at 
his own discretion, and he is required to do it on the 
petition of a certain number of residents of the 
State. The wage board then investigates and rec- 
ommends a minimum fair wage for that industry. 
If the Commissioner accepts the report, he issues 
an order, after public hearing, and makes the wage 
rate mandatory for that industry. 


Statutory Rates 


In Connecticut, wage rates set by order may 
not be below the 75-cent statutory rate; in Massa- 
chusetts, not below a 65-cent rate, with certain 
exceptions under both laws. In New Hampshire 
the provisions of the law dealing with wage board 
procedures apply only to women and minors. The 
provision of the law setting the statutory wage 
rate applies to men, as well. 

The movement for State minimum-wage legis- 
lation began just prior to 1912, and grew out of 
the public concern about conditions under which 
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thousands of women and children were working. 
In 1912 two States, Massachusetts and Michigan, 
appropriated money for special investigations of 
the conditions under which women and children 
were working. The investigations revealed very 
low wages, and as a result, Massachusetts that 
same year passed a minimum wage-law applying 
to women and minors. Eight other States followed 
her example in 1913. In 1923, after 17 States had 
minimum-wage laws in operation, the United 
States Supreme Court held such laws unconstitu- 
tional. The decision was reversed, however, in 1937 
when the minimum-wage law of the State of Wash- 
ington was declared constitutional. 


States Having Wage Laws 

At the present 26 States, 3 Territories, and the 
District of Columbia have minimum-wage legis- 
lation on their statute books: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The law of Oklahoma, 
applicable to women only, is inoperative, due to 
an injunction. The laws of Arkansas, Nevada, and 
South Dakota apply only to women and girls, and 
that of Alaska only to women 18 years of age and 
over. The remaining laws, except for the 7 that 
include men, apply to women and minors. 

The trend toward coverage of men under these 
laws began in 1939 when Connecticut reenacted 
its 1933 law to make it applicable to “any person”’ 
instead of only to women and minors. In 1941 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico each enacted “wage-and- 
hour” laws applying to men, women, and minors. 
In 1945 New York and Rhode Island, and in 1946 
Massachusetts, passed supplementary laws or 
amendments making their laws applicable to men 
as well as to women and minors. 

The most recent State to provide minimum 
wages for men was New Hampshire. This State in 
1949 added a separate provision setting a statu- 
tory minimum-wage rate to its minimum-wage 
law and making that part of the law applicable to 
men, women, and minors. 














Recent decisions clarify 
wage-hour coverage; punish 
wilfull violators 


Four Federal Court Decisions Uphold Rights of Workers 


Four decisions of Federal Courts of Appeals in 
July held that the benefits of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act extend to a variety of workers whose rights 
under the act have long been contested by em- 
plovers. 

The Tenth Circuit sitting in Denver held that 
the act extends to emplovees doing reservoir clear- 
ance work for the construction of a new dam on a 
nonnavigable tributary of a navigable river within 
the watershed of the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers. Since the dam was part of a comprehensive 
project designed to improve navigation and flood- 
‘an addition to, or an im- 


control, it was held to be 
provement of, an existing instrumentality of inter- 
state commerce,”’ and therefore within the scope of 
the act (Tobin v. Penn ington-Winter Construction 
Co.). 

The Eighth Circuit sitting in St. Louis held that 
the minimum wage and overtime provisions of the 
act apply to workers in a quarry producing rock for 
use in the construction and repair of interstate 
roads and in the construction of dykes and revet- 
ments in navigable rivers (Tobin v. Johnson). In 
so deciding the court reversed a contrary ruling of 
the district court and followed an earlier decision of 
the Third Circuit (Philadelphia, Pa.) which had 
held that off-the-road emplovees engaged in mixing 
materials to be used in the repair and maintenance 
of interstate highways were entitled to the benefits 
of the act (Tobin vy. Alstate Construction Co.). 

The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting in 
Asheville, N. C., held the minimum wage provi- 
sions of the act applicable to crab-meat pickers 
working in a cannery although only part of the 
meat was canned, the remainder being frozen or 
sold fresh. This decision (Tobin v. Blue Channel 
Corp., July 31, 1952) was the second appellate 
court decision interpreting the 1949 amendment to 
the act which extended the minimum-wage provi- 
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sions to employees engaged in canning. This court 
refused to follow the earlier contrary ruling of the 
Fifth Cireuit in the case of Donnely v. Mavar 
Shrimp, decided in New Orleans on July 17, 1951. 

The Fourth Circuit also held that airline limou- 
sine employees are entitled to the minimum-wage 
benefits of the act and are not exempt under the 
1949 amendment exempting employees of employ- 
ers engaged in the business of operating taxicabs 
(Airlines Transportation, Inc. v. Tobin) 


Child Labor Violation 
Peoria, Illi—A Rock Island firm which was 


guilty of violations of the child-labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was fined $1,400 and 
costs in the Federal District Court here recently. 

The Rock Island Millwork Co. entered a plea of 
guilty to charges, set forth in a 28-count criminal 
information, of employment of oppressive child 
labor and of shipping in interstate commerce goods 
produced in its establishment which employed 
oppressive child labor. 

The company employed 19 children, 16 to 17 
years of age, to operate and ride on freight eleva- 
tors and, in 2 cases, to operate high-lift trucks. 
These occupations are forbidden to those under 18 
years of age by hazardous occupations orders 
issued by the Secretary of Labor. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act authorizes the 
Secretary to declare which occupations are hazard- 
ous and detrimental to the health and well-being of 
minors between 16 and 18. The employment of 
minors in such occupations and shipping goods in 
interstate commerce from an establishment where 
oppressive child labor is employed are prohibited 
by the act. 

The company manufactures doors, window 
frames, molding, and similar products which are 
shipped in interstate commerce. 
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Finance Company Under FLSA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


business is conducted across State lines are subject 


Small loan companies whose 


to the minimum wage, overtime, and other provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, according to 
a recent decision in the Federal District Court. 

The court held that employees of the Lancaster, 
Pa., branch office of the Household Finance Co. 
were entitled to the benefits of the act because they 
were an essential part of an interstate business. 
Judge Wm. H. Kirkpatrick pointed out that the 
corporation is engaged in commerce within the 
meaning of the act because the funds for its busi- 
ness flow from the Chicago office to the branch 
offices and monies collected return to the main 
office from the branches. The flow of money and 
reports is regular and steady, and although there is 
little 
entire business is integrated and operated across 
State lines. 

The judge rejected the contention, advanced as 


relationship between branch offices, the 


a basis for exemption, that the Lancaster office was 
a retail or service establishment. Referring to the 
debate at the time of the 1949 amendments to the 
act, he said that it was clear that Congress did not 
intend to classify lending money as retail sale of 
goods or services nor to permit the judgment of the 
character of the services of the industry to be the 
sole criterion for determining the retail service 
exemption. 


Violator Fined $1,000 

Orford, Miss—An Oakland, Miss., firm produc- 
ing lumber for interstate shipment which violated 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was fined $1,000, 
and its president was placed on probation in the 
Federal District Court here. 

The Cochran Lumber Co. and its president, 
Charles 5. Cochran, were charged with violating 
the minimum wage, overtime, record-keeping, and 
shipping provisions of the act in a 25-count crim- 
inal information. The defendants entered pleas of 
nolo contendere (no contest). 

Judge Allan Cox, who imposed the sentences, 
suspended $750 of the fine on condition that the 
remainder be paid within 30 days. Cochran re- 
ceived a suspended sentence and a 2-year proba- 
tion term. 

The three preceding cases were developed by 
investigators of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the United States Depart- 
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ment of Labor, and the court actions were insti- 
tuted and prosecuted by the United States Attor- 
ney assisted by the regional attorney of the Office 
of the Solicitor of Labor. 


Steelman Urges Hiring 
Older Workers To Fill Gap 


The Nation may need 3% 


by the end of 1953 to meet expected levels of 


million more workers 


defense and civilian production, John R. Steel- 
man, Acting Defense Mobilizer, said in August. 

He called upon labor, business, and the Federal 
Government to break down the obstacles which 
hamper the employment of older workers. He 
termed these barriers undesirable from the point 
of view of employers, employees, and the public 
as a whole. 

To bring older workers into defense work when 
needed, Steelman issued Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 7 on August 14 as a guide to labor and man- 
agement concerned with defense production. 


Largest Manpower Reserve 


Older workers, Steelman said, are one of the 
most important manpower resources this Nation 
of full 


mobilization and are now our largest manpower 


would have to draw upon in the event 
reserve. 

Noting that employers prefer younger workers, 
he emphasized that the proportion of persons in 
our population between 16 and 34 has progres- 
sively declined from 1900 to 1950 and as a result 
there is greater competition for their services. 

Steelman recommended to labor and manage- 
ment: 

1. That selection of workers be made on the 
basis of ability, regardless of age. 

2. That older women be given equal considera- 
tion with men for employment. 

3. That, when needed, older workers eligible 
for retirement be encouraged to continue at work. 

4. That workers subject to retirement or dis- 
missal be offered, where practicable, an oppor- 
tunity to continue working. 

5. That good labor standards, including health 
and safety measures and equal pay for comparable 
work, be maintained as effective means of increas- 
ing the employment and effective utilization of 
older workers. 

















what will happen 





in labor 


in October 








Expirations of Union Contracts’ 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


Century Electric Co.—St. Louis, Mo.—Electrical Workers 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations). 

The Hoover Co.—North Canton, Ohio—Federal Labor 
Union (American Federation of Labor). 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Edison Storage Battery Divi- 
sion)—West Orange & Belleville, N. J.—Electrical 
Workers (Independent). 


FABRICATED METAL PrRopvwucts 


American Screw Co.— Willimantic, Conn.—Steelworkers 
(CIO). 
Scoville Manufacturing Co., Ine. 


Marine & Shipbuilding (CIO). 


-Waterbury, Conn 


MacuHINERY (Except ELECTRICAL) 


Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc.—Windsor, Vt.—-Amco 
Union (Ind.). 

Refrigeration Manufacturers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia—Los Angeles, Calif—Guilding & Construction 
Trades Council (AFL). 

Royal Typewriter Co. 
(CIO). 

SKF Industries, Inc.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
(CIO). 


Hartford, Conn.—Auto Workers 


Steelworkers 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Publishers Association of New York City—New York, 
N. Y.—Printing Pressmen (AFL) and Typographical 
Union (AFL). 


RvuBBER PRopUCTS 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.—Conshohocken, Pa.— Rubber 


Workers (CIO). 
TEXTILE MiL_u PrRopvwcts 


Brookside Mills—Knoxville, Tenn.—Textile Workers 
(CIO). 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.— Durham, N. C. and Erwin, 


N. C.—tTextile Workers (CIO). 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Bendix Aviation Corp.—Sidney, N. Y.—and Kansas City, 
Mo.— Machinists (AFL). 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.—San Diego, Calif. 
Engineers and Architects (Ind.). 

Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Ince. 
Ohio— Machinists (AFL). 


-Cleveland, 





1 Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Any 
changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record. 
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Conferences—Conventions 


October 2—Air Line Dispatchers Association (American 
Federation of Labor)—Chicago, III. 

October 2—West Virginia State Federation of Labor 
(AFL)—Wheeling, W. Va. 

October 2—-Wyoming State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
Casper, Wyo. 

October 3—American Railway Supervisors Association, 
Ine. (Independent)—Chicago, II. 

October 3—Wisconsin State Industrial Union Council 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations)—-Oshkosh, Wis. 

October 5—United Mine Workers of America (Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

October 6—United National Association of Post Office 
Clerks (Ind.)—Los Angeles, Calif. 

October 6—International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (CIO)— Pittsburgh, Pa 

October 6— Kentucky State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Owensboro, Ky. 

October 6— Minnesota State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

October 6— Mississippi State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Meridian, Miss. 

October 6—Joint 
World Health Organization Committee on Occupational 
Health (Second Session)— Geneva, Switzerland. 

October 9— New Mexico State Federation of 
(AFL)— Roswell, N. Mex. 

October 9— Oklahoma State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

October 10—American 
(AFL)—Buffalo, N. Y. 

October 13—lIllinois State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Peoria, Ill. 

October 13—International 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
(AFL)—Los Angeles, Calif. 

October 13—International Union of Wood, Wire & Metal 
Lathers (AFL)—Houston, Tex. 

October 14—Petroleum Committee 


International Labor Organization 


Labor 


Federation of Grain Millers 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Helpers of America 


Session) 


(Fourth 


(ILO)—Scheveningen, The Netherlands. 
October 17— Nebraska State Industrial Union Council 
(CI1O)— Lincoln, Nebr. 


October 20— United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 
International Union (AFL)—Long Beach, Calif. 

October 20—lInternational Air Line Pilots Association 
(AFL)—Chicago, II. 

October 21—National Brotherhood of 
Workers (Ind.)—St. Joseph, Mo. 

October 27—Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union of America (AFL)-——Minneapolis, Minn. 

October 27—International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural, & Ornamental Iron Workers (AFL)—St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Packinghouse 
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Some Current Publications 


After Teen-Agers Quit School.—Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards Bulletin No. 150. Presented in this report are brief 
reviews of programs carried out in seven cities to help 
teen-agers who leave school before high-school graduation 





find suitable employment. 30 pp. 25 cents. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives: Oprations in 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1049. This report on membership, business, and operating results 
of consumers’ cooperative associations in the United States in 1950 has 16 pp. 
and costs 20 cents. 


Employment Outlook for Earth Scientists.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
letin No. 1050. Information on employment opportunities for geologists, 
geophysicists, oceanographers, meteorologists, and geographers is offered in 
this publication. 38 pp. 30 cents. 

Union Wages and Hours: The Baking Industry, July 1, 1951.—Bureaii of La- 
bor Statistics Bulletin No. 1053. Seventy-four cities are represented in this 
annual report on the baking industry. 39 pp. 25 cents. 


Collective Bargaining in the Meat-Packing Industry.—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1063. This report is based primarily upon an analysis 
of 50 agreements negotiated by unions and employers in the meat-packing 
industry. 49 pp. 30 cents. 

Maternity Protection of Employed Women.—Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
240. Maternity protection of employed women in the United States and ma- 
ternity protection legislation in foreign countries are discussed in this bulletin. 
50 pp. 20 cents. 

Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published use of labor and management, in news 
early every month, reports and summarizes magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
news about labor and government, forthe and international labor news 
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